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Editorial Comments 


The Old Order Changeth 


As will be seen on another page in this issue our University has 
become a full-fledged, recognized unit among the universities of 
Canada. ‘This is the final step in one phase of the battle to create a 
truly worthwhile organization for the dissemination of knowledge. 
No doubt it represents the achievement of the dreams of those wor- 
thy citizens who conceived and organized the educational institution 
which grew from a small beginning with humanitarian aims into a 


university the like of which does not exist elsewhere in Canada today. 

That is one distinetion which has made Sir George Williams 
College stand out from all others — it gives an opportunity, as 
does no other Canadian university, to so many who would otherwise 
not have a chance to study because of financial reasons, though not 
from lack of ambition. For just that reason it can be seen that the 
calibre of the student is high because in the majority of those who 
enter its portals the desire to learn burns most brightly. 


But the College and its graduates cannot afford to stop at this 
time to pat themselves on the back. Rather there is much more work 
to be done. While it is a good thing for the graduates to be proud 
of their university, there is a consequent demand upon the graduates 
to do everything in their power to further the progress of this in- 
stitution towards even greater goals. 


Let us for a moment survey those things which yet remain to be 
done. Firstly perhaps, might come the thought of building a distinct 
and separate College from the organization which fathered it. By 
no means would we suggest breaking family ties, for we realize that 
we owe to the Y.M.C.A. and its members a great deal in the achieve- 
ments which the College has already made. But the present situa- 
tion contributes to considerable confusion in the minds of the citi- 
zens of this Metropolis, and it would be perhaps wise at this time 
to consider a separate building or group of buildings for the Univer- 
sity. 


The second thought that enters our minds is that the moment is 
perhaps opportune for the expansion of courses either towards other 
Batchelor degrees or to permit the further studies of graduates that 
may lead to a Master’s degree. Obviously the lack of space at pre- 
sent is a great hindrance in the realization of this aim. But such a 
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project would require a considerable amount of planning by the goy- 
ernors and staff of the University, perhaps for some years yet, and 
these people might well start planning now. ‘The graduates on the 
other hand, can assist by assuring those in control of their aid in any 
way possible towards the achievement of these two perhaps ambi- 
tious but nevertheless desirable aims. 
“-A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for?” 


Yielding Place to New 


The Quarterly has, we believe, kept pace with the University. 
The last few years have seen a considerable number of changes in this 
magazine of ours — changes of which the editorial staff can justifi- 
ably feel proud. The present publication is a far ery from the orig- 
inal issues, which were conceived primarily as a means of transmit- 
ting news concerning the College and its graduates to those of our 


group who were serving overseas — hence the title “Quarterly News- 
letter.” 


However, the paper never really became a quarterly in the true 
sense of the word so that it will come as a surprise to many of our 
readers to receive this September issue of the Quarterly. ‘This, then, 
is yet another step in the changes which have been ever increasingly 
made in this comparatively young magazine. There is still another 
ace up our sleeve but we prefer to keep our readers in suspense 
until our first issue in the coming year. Watch for it. 

* * * 

It has been the policy of the editorial staff to contact various 
graduates asking for items of general interest to the graduate body 
in the form of articles, poems or just news for our “Personals’’ co- 
lumn. We wish to take this opportunity of thanking those who com- 
piled so graciously by sending in material for the magazine and 
generously gave their time in compiling it. They can feel gratified 
in the knowledge that their efforts have contributed greatly towards 
the suecess which we have thus far achieved. To them be the honour 
they justly deserve. 

We feel now that, in view of the ever expanding list of gradu- 
ates, the task is becoming Herculean in contracting all those whom 
we are certain would like to contribute. So we are taking this op- 
portunity of giving to all graduates the privilege of sending in con- 
tributions. It is felt that there must be many willing contributors 
who have been overlooked and have therefore not been approached. 
If you have any ideas and any interest in writing, please don’t be 
backward in coming forward. 

Articles should be about 1500 or 2000 words, typed in double 
spacing on one side of the paper only. Send contributions to the 
Editor. 
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SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


AND ‘THE 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS SCHOOLS 


OF THE MONTREAL Y MCA | oA | 1441 DRUMMOND ST., MONTREAL 25,CANADA 
a } 


OFFICE OF THE PRINCIPAL, 
Keynetn E.Norws, MA. Pu.D June 21, 1949. 


Mr. Charles Nichols, 
President, 

Association of Alumni, 

Sir George Williams Colles#e. 


Dear Charles: 


By this time you may have heard that the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities, at its anrual meeting 
in Halifax last week, admitted the College to membership. 
This action was taken by the Conference at the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee, which had apparently received a 
favourable report from the special committee appointed to 
inquire into the conditions of the College's application. 
You will recall that this special committee consisting of 
the representatives of three Canadian universities, visited 
the College for two days last December, at which time it 
inspected our facilities, interviewed Faculty and generally 
made a survey of the Collece. 


Admission to the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities represents an important step in the academic 
recognition of the Collége. It is one to which the 
achievements of its graduates in the vast thirteen years 
have entitled it, but which imposes a distinct obligation 
for the future. 


Very truly yours, 


4 Oy her 


K.E. Norris, 
Principal. 


KEN: IeT 
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The College in 1949 


By Dr. K. E. NORRIS, Principal 


It has been a peculiar characteristic of Sir George Williams 
College during the past fifteen years of its phenominal growth, 
that those of us who have been closest to it have so readily and 
so continuously forgotten what the College had been the previous 
year in our awareness of what it was at the current moment. 
This has been true of staff and students (and alumni) alike, and 
has often led us into an impatience which was perhaps not justified 
by the actual course of events. 


For us there have been only two time dimensions, the present 
and the future. ‘The past, recent enough, heaven knows, to be re- 
membered well by all of us, has so quickly taken on an air of 
quaint antiquity that it’s recency and true nature are revealed only 
in the record books, and even there seem faintly fictional. 


For example — the present Library of the College, a very good 
library as college libraries go, is one which we take placidly for 
granted while trying mightily to improve. Yet it was only twelve 
years ago this month, in September 1937, that the old Abner 
Kingman Hall became part of the Library, and 1500 books were 
added to the few hundreds already on the shelves in order that (as 
the minutes of the Board of Governors so optomistically phrased it ) 
“the holdings of the library may be increased to 8000 volumes in 
as few years as possible’. ‘This minimum goal was very soon 
surpassed, and the whole subsequent history of the Library has 
been a series of five-year plans completed in two, or even less. 


So, when we think of the College in 1949. we are much less 
prone to relate it to what it was yesterday, than we are to evaluate 
it against what it might be tomorrow. ‘The present is taken for 
granted accepted as if it always had been, because most of the 
time our eyes are fixed upon the future. 


The academic year 1948-49 was a momentous, stirring year to 
Georgians of long standing. To many of them, who had fastened 
their faith on its idea and bet their academic and_ professional 
careers upon the validity of its mission in the early days of ad- 
versity, it was a vear of fruition and justification. That they, 
each one of them, had contributed to it was no small element in the 
gratification which they all felt. 


cr 
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Following the long-awaited and much-discussed “second char- 
ter’, in March 1948, just in time for the Class of ‘48 to be graduated 
under its terms, a succession of events enhanced the academic status 
of the College. ‘The Bar of the Province, which heretofore had 
not recognized the degree of the College as qualification for the 
study and practice of Law, accorded this recognition in October, 
1948. The Central Board of Examiners of the Protestant Com- 
mittee of the Provincial Department of Education, after the most 
searching and thorough inquiry by a special sub-committee, voted 
in March 1949, to accept the degrees of the College for purposes 
of the High School ‘Teachers’ Diploma. And finally, in June last, 
the College was admitted to membership in the National Conference 
of Canadian Universities, on the recommendation of a committee 
which had visited the College the previous December, examined its 
eurriculum, viewed its faculties and interviewed its staff. 


The fact that none of these important steps in academic re- 
cognition was perfunctory or followed automatically upon the ac- 
quisition of the new provincial charter constituted a stimulus and 
challenge to self-examination on the part of the College. Incident- 
ally, it is an important commentary upon the care with which such 
action is taken by the agencies concerned. At the same time, the 
pleasure of the College was the greater in having met such close 
scrutiny successfully, with its admittedly modest resources and _ its 
not too orthodox but firmly held views regarding curriculum and 
function. 

It can be imagined however, that the process of internal exam- 
ination was a wholesome one — it would be healthy for all institu- 
tions to do it, now and then. But it is a relief to feel that, now 
that these public forms of accreditation have been met, the College 
may concentrate upon its task, without the nagging problems which 
their lack imposed. We must not forget, however, that even with- 
out these, the graduates of the College had achieved a breadth 
of recognition in business and industry and in the professional 
schools and graduate faculties of dozens of Canadian and American 
universities, which was in itself for more important than these 
formal steps and no doubt contributed greatly to them. 

It may seem odd to say so, but it is suggested that the high- 
light of the academic year 1948-1949 was its final act, the Con- 
vocation in St. Andrew’s Church. This graduation ceremony, seem- 
ed to epitomize so much of what had characterized the year, and 
indeed the recent history of the College. The growth of the Col- 
lege as illustrated by the splendid class of 175 graduates; the fine 
relations with the Department of Veterans’ Affairs as emphasized 
by the presence of the Minister the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, and the 
superintendent of Training, Mr. H. W. Jamieson, from Ottawa; the 
maturity of the student body as underlined by the Evening Division 
graduates and the veterans: the appearance in the graduating class 
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of the first Claremont Veterans, reminding us of this very special 
two-year job performed by the College in the immediate post-war 
period; the wonderful turn-out of alumni at the Windsor Hotel 
afterward to welcome the new graduates; all this combined to give 
the affair a lift which cannot soon be forgotten. 


It seems apparent that the post-war growth of the College's 
enrollment is not a temporary thing. Registration in both day and 
evening divisions last year exceeded that of the year before, al- 
though the number of veterans registered was less. There is every 
hope that this enlarged enrollment will be maintained, and the Col- 
lege is doing everything possible to gear itself up to its new status, 
Additional temporary accomodation has been secured for 1949-50, 
in the rental of another ten-room annex, at 1474-1480 Drummond 
Street (It is significant that this property is held on only a three- 
year lease). In the meantime the planning committee of the Board 
of Governors is going ahead with its work of plotting the probable 
future growth and needs of the College, and laying plans for a more 
nearly permanent solution. In the firm knowledge that stone walls 
do not a College make, both Board and staff continue their efforts 
to improve curriculum and instruction, always within the funda- 
mental framework of the College’s concept of its function. 


It will be a great deal easier, in the years just ahead, for us 
to slip from our basic educational ideas; to become; gradually and 
unawares, more like other institutions, each of them fine in its own 
right, but not called upon to do what is the specific task of Sir 
George Williams College. A College, like a person, must be itself. 
Those things which are Sir George Williams College, which called 
it into being and have activated its growth, must continue to charac- 
terize it in the dangerous years ahead — dangerous because other 
goals may now become more tempting because more readily pos- 
sible of attainment. 


What’s in a Name 


Many entries were received for the competition which was held 
to chose a new name for our Quarterly News Letter, and while there 
were many good names among those submitted, the judges felt that 
none were quite suitable for our magazine. Some were too long. 
others too prosaic. The name finally chosen (suggested by some 
of the names submitted) was put forward by a member of the board 
of judges, and since it was felt that he could not, in fairness, accept 
the prize, a donation equal to the value of the prize offered has 
been made to the Canadian Legion Polio Fund. 


~ 
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Colleges and Citizenship 


By JOHN P. KIDD (B.A. ‘37) 


“Universities are hot-beds of Communism,’ remarked, with 
some vehemence, my dining-car acquaintance one steel-cold morning 
last winter, en route from Ottawa to Montreal. 


I asked him to explain. ‘This was his story. He is a business 
man; has an office on Notre Dame Street. He has a son in his first 
year at Queens (of all places!). During the Czech crisis, the son 
was home for a weekend. ‘The father, one evening, was reading 
about the communist coup, out loud. 


“So what,” remarked the son, “if that’s the kind of government 
the Czechs want, so what? Besides, the communists seem to be do- 
ing some pretty good things.” 


The man laid down his fork with a clatter, and scowled across 
at me. “That’s what your bloody colleges do to an innocent young- 
ster. Make bloody communists of them. For eighteen years I have 
been preaching democracy to my son, and in two months the college 
has made him a communist.” 


Although I suggested to him several ways of looking at his son’s 
statement, and rather minimized the imminent seriousness of it, he 
did set me thinking, and later, while staring out at the icy expanse of 
the Lake of Two Mountains, I began to ask myself some questions. 


What did my college courses, the extra-curricular activities, and 
my associations with the student body and staff teach me about 
democracy, about Canadian democratic institutions, and about Ca- 
nada, past, but particularly the Canada of today? 


And now I am asking you fellow grads. Think about that for 
a minute. Think about it for a week, a year. Think about it in 
relation to what you consider the job of the college to be. 


Perhaps at this point I had better make one point clear. In 
raising this matter, I’m not throwing any aspersions in the direction 
of Sir George Williams. I still feel that I got the best available 
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college experience and training for me and for the work that I have 
done since. But reflection and self analysis is good for both the 
soul and the constitution, and through such a process, we ex-Geor- 
gians may come up with ideas and suggestions that, if acted upon, 
may help the good old Drummond Street institution to do an even 
better job, and in turn, have its influence reach out into the more 
staid and traditional halls of knowledge elsewhere in this dynamic 
young nation of ours. 


I have discussed this, informally, with some college people — 
faculty members. (Not as yet with Sir George.) And one reaction 
was that the college had no responsibility as far as citizenship is 
concerned; that is the job of the schools. The college’s job is scho- 
larship. That came from a political science faculty head. 


Another stated that he didn’t see that a college had any place 
in modern Canadian society if a student graduated with no more 
understanding of democracy and responsible citizenship, and _ its 
implications in individual and corporate life that he had when he 
entered, particularly in respect to the individual's responsibilities to, 
and his relationships with, other people and our numerous institu- 
tions, both private and public. 


These are two views, in the same college, and poles apart. I, 
personally, am moved to angry frustration with the ivory-tower ir- 
responsibility of the first, and heartily endorse the second. 


What is the college’s role, and responsibility? In addition to 
subject matter, and the encouragement of an enquiring mind, should 
there also be considerable attention to preparing the student for 
down-to-earth every-day life today, and to assuming his responsibili- 
ties. actively, in his home, on his job, in his community, province and 
country, and for that matter, in the world. If so, how much of this 
is being done, and how well? What methods are used? How ef- 
fective are they? What more can be done? 


I don’t propose to answer these questions here. Frankly, I don’t 
know the answers. I do suggest, however, that it is a field of study 
that merits your serious consideration. Perhaps the Alumni Asso- 
ciation could set up a research group who could go into the matter 
thoroughly during the coming winter. I hope, in fact, I am quite 
sure that it would meet with the approval and have the full and 
ready co-operation of the College authorities. And I am convinced 
that such a study, done thoroughly and objectively, would make a 
significant contribution to education in Canada. 


I need not mention to you that today we are living in a rather 
exciting, stimulating, yet somewhat perilous period in human history. 
The twin ‘concepts of common freedoms and responsibilities which 
are inherent in democracy took many centuries to arrive at their 
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present still incomplete state, and they are faced with, to say the 
least, some pretty heavy competition. Internally, they are threatened 
in varying degrees by the probably innocent and naive, and more or 
less unorganized authoritarianism of the extreme Right, and the 
well-organized, determined and insidious totalitarionism of the ex- 
treme Left. And you and I are caught up in this competition, with 
no desert isle or bomb-proof shelter to flee to. 


In one of Shakespeare's tragedies, Caesar says of Cassius: 
“He reads much, he is a great observer, 
And looks quite through the deeds of men. 
Such men are dangerous.” 


One big job, in my humble opinion, that the colleges can do is 
to turn out democracy loving and practicing Cassii, who will look 
quite through the deeds of modern Caesars, be they high govern- 
mental officials or officers of the local bridge club, or purveyors of 
un-democratic, authoritarian ideas and practices. 


In a recent brief to the Massey Royal Commission, the Canadian 
Citizenship Council stated that: 


“ec 


. we believe that to further the growth and development of 
mature Canadian citizenship — 


1. Canadians should know more about Canada about our 
federal, provincial, and local government; our industry, commerce 
and natural resources; our private and public institutions; and the 
day-to-day achievements of our people. 


2. Canadians should know, and have greater opportunities for 
social intercourse with, Canadians from other part of Canada. 


3. Canadians should know that our people stem primarily from 
two great cultures and from more than forty others so that as a 
people we present a mosaic. They should have greater opportunities 
of learning about and understanding the cultures of other Canadians, 


4. Canadians should have greater opportunities of education 
and participation in private and governmental organizations so as 
to develop a fuller understanding of the meaning, implications, and 
responsibilities, as well as skill and knowledge in the procedures, of 
citizenship in the Canadian democracy.” 


Were you, when you left Sir George, thus equipped? Are gra- 
duates of McGill, Queens, UBC. and Dalhousie? If not. should the 
colleges be doing something about it? 
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Psychological Tests 
for Students 


By STANLEY G. MATTHEWS (B.A. ‘47) 


(When the majority of us enrolled at Sir George, enrollment 
was a simple process occupying only an hour or less of our 
time, but now that Sir George has attained full university sta- 
tus, things have changed — the freshman student must first 
face a series of aptitude tests designed to show whether or not 
the aspiring Georgian is fully qualified for study at the Univer- 
sity level. This article by Stan Matthews (a feature writer 
with the Montreal Daily Star) which appeared in the Star of 
Wednesday, September 7, 1949, outlines the purposes of these 
tests and incidentally the other assistance given tthe student 
by the Counsellor’s office.) 


Starting this week, newly-registering freshmen at Sir George 
will receive a great shock. It will take them four hours to get over 
it. The cause will be a battery of four or more psychological tests 
which have been made compulsory for all students entering the 
Colleg’s day division for the first time. Each test takes an hour to 
complete so the ordeal ends only four hours and “some pints’ of 
perspiration later. 


This testing process is something new for Sir George. In fact, 
the College, which received its charter only last year, is leading the 
way in this field in Canadian University education. Its testing pro- 
cedure for applicants is more intensive than that given in any other 
similar institution in this country. 


In charge of the project is a young veteran of considerable 
army experience in psychological work, Arthur H. McFarlane. Dur- 
ing the war he was an examiner in the army’s directorate of person- 
nel selection. He emerged with the rank of major. 

Since he was snapped up in 1946 by Sir George to direct and 
integrate the College’s counselling services, the College has devel- 
oped an unusual process for aiding its students through their four 
years’ study. 
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Now in addition to testing, Mr. MeFarlane’s office counsels 
students in regard to both their studies and personal matters, oper- 
ates an information library on careers, gives guidance in the selec- 
tion of vocations, and runs an employment bureau. 


Officially, however, Mr. MeFarlane is known as the College's 
student counsellor. In that capacity he has the chief responsibility 
in aiding the registrar's office in screening applicants. Often psy- 
chological and ability tests must be given when the applicant does 
not have a transcript of his high school record, or comes from a coun- 
try where cducational standards are different from those in this 
country. 


Testing of prospective freshmen started about August 15 and 
will continue until the college opening September 30. Tests are ap- 
plied to students individually or in groups. When test scores are 
tallied, the information is passed along to the registrar's office with 
whom the decision whether to admit or not rests. There is no “norm” 
- above which a student must rate in order to be admitted. Rather, 
each candidate is graded on a scale representing the “lowest” and 
“highest”? students in last year’s student body. 


Then there are the cases of students who do not know whether 
they want to become bookkeepers or engineers. ‘They are sent over 
to the student counsellor for testing of their interests and abilities 
in various fields. The facts revealed are placed squarely before the 
student. who must make his own decision, 


During the coming academic year, each freshman is invited to 
take a re-test. Personal ambitions and interests are discussed again, 
until a clearer picture of the student’s probable future career emer- 
ges. <All findings are integrated into a pattern which in many cases 
makes true “order out of chaos” and gives the student solid directions 
as to what he should study and what vacation he should enter upon 
graduation, 


Unlike many psychologists, Mr. McFarlane reveals to the stu- 
dents the results of their tests. “Why shouldn’t a person know his 
ability and interest rating?” the counsellor asked. “I have never 
yet come across a case where a student has expressed undue concern 
over the knowledge of his psychological make-up.” 


Upper classmen also come in for counselling and testing, and 
as the freshman progresses to the higher years, finer classification 
of his ability and interests is achieved. For instance, tests may 
reveal that a freshman is interested in engineering. By his third 
year, he should know whether he wants to be a heating or an elec- 
trical engineer. 


To aid the student in making up his mind concerning his future 
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vocation, the College has set up a career library containing many 
volumes which give information about almost every kind of job. 
Although it was developed from scratch three years ago, the library 
now has a pamphlet collection on careers as complete and up-to-the- 
minute as that to be found in any university in Canada, 


A reading room has also been set up next to the library and 
the counsellor’s office in the Annex on Stanley street. It is open 
to anyone interested — not just to Georgians. <A gift of $1,000. 
from the Kiwanis Club of Montreal enabled the college to furnish 
the room and enlarge the career library. 


Since the bureau was opened, requests from employers for 
student-workers has increased several hundred per cent. The stu- 
dents call upon the counsellor to discover job openings, and place- 
ment is arranged. Now the college is looking forward to the time 
when it can set up a full-time placement bureau. 


On the staff in addition to Mr. MeFarane are Miss Florence 
MacDonald, secretary-librarian, and four to six part-time guidance 
directors. The part-time staff is made up of either fourth year or 
graduate students who wish to gain practical experience in the 
counselling field. 


What kind cf work should I do? Some of the answers are found 
in the buox GLADYS THORNBER is reading in the office of the 
stuient counsellor of Sir George Williams College. Emphasizing 
a point is the counsellor, ARTHUR H. McFARULANE. 
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Choral Speaking 


By CHARLOTTE FORSTER (B.A. ‘44) 


A new subject has been adopted in the schools of the Montreal 
School Board in recent years of which the majority of you have 
heard little or nothing — Choral Speaking. Introduced originally 
as an experiment; with the aim of improving the articulation and 
voice modulation of the child who was, due to the widespread use 
of slang, rapidly reducing the English language to a series of mum- 
bed sounds; Choral Speaking has now become an established part 
of the curriculum. 


In the Montreal elementary schools, Choral Speaking is treated 
as a part of the regular English course, while in the high schools it 
is incorporated into the course in speech arts. Naturally the ap- 
proach and the purposes served are slightly different in each, dif- 
fering with the age of the children participating, and, since the ap- 
proach at the high school level is the more mature, I shall deal par- 
ticularly with that. 


The teen-agers have reached the stage where their hands and 
feet seem to grow too rapidly, their voices are changing, and they 
feel awkward and out of place—they are neither children nor adults. 
They have lost their delightful naturalness and have become gigglers, 
vainly squirming and wiggling to overcome their awkwardness. The 
eighth grader becomes so ill-at-ease in the presence of adults that 
he or she often looses voice control entirely and is apt to be strident 
when talking with friends, and in class that same person will speak 
in an indestinguishable slurr of sound when attempting to reply to a 
question. These are only a few of the ways in which the growing 
up stage manifests itself. Choral Speaking helps in a remarkable 
degree in overcoming these troubles. 


“How does Choral Speaking help?” you ask. 


Well, for one thing, it is co-operative. In the nonentity of the 
group no one feels ‘different’ or conspicuous and when saying the 
same thing, in the same way, at the same time and in the same 
rhythm the needed vowel corrections are quickly drilled without 
pain. In the group the necessity for clear articulation become ob- 
vious. Better control of voice volume and tone beome evident, and 
with constant practice and repetition the voice becomes dis- 
tinct and well modulated. Unison verse has served its purpose. 

When the basic purpose of Choral Speaking has served its pur- 
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‘pose a new stage is attempted — the antiphonal. This is the form 
which was so popular with the Greeks and for which most Greek 
stage productions were written. For this work the class is divided 
into two sections (or choirs), the division being dependent upon the 
voice type of the individual students. The subdivisions are generally 
known as the light and dark voice choirs. The Greeks used the 
words strophe and antistrophe, designating the movement of the 
participants as well as the division of the poetry spoken by each 
choir, Naturally the poetry chosen must lend itself readily to group 
recitation and so is chosen chiefly from the Psalms and from Greek 
works, 


In the actual speaking of the poetry it is essential that the beat 
be kept by each choir, and this develops a strict sense of time. When 
some facility in Choral Speaking has been attained, and a sense of 
time developed a further step may be taken by dividing the two units 
into four, having two light voiced groups, and two of the deeper or 
dark voiced groups. It has been found that a more pleasant orches- 
tration of the voices may be achieved if the light choirs are com- 
posed of a few more voices than the dark, for otherwise the latter 
have a tendency to predominate, making too great a difference be- 
tween the voice pitches. When the dark yoices become too heavy 
they sound grunty while the light voices become thin and squeaky 
in contrast. Changes of mood, separate ideas and clearer pictures 
may be brought out when four choirs are used. 


Variations of these forms may be used to clarify the meaning 
ot the poetry selected or to give greater practice for the benefit of 
the participants. The stutterer, the clutterer and. the stammerer 
receive great benefit from Choral Speaking. The strong rhythm 
seems to give them such confidence that they are able to take over 
solo lines without loosing a beat or syllable. 


Projections may be emphasized in both solo and refrain work. 
A single dark voice may be projected over a choir of light voices, 
or vice-versa. This also is excellent practice for pitch control for 
the soloist must over- or under- pitch the choir as the chorus changes 
mood or meaning. 
There are many other benefits derived from Choral Speaking be- 
sides voice improvement, chief among these are the gaining of poise 
and self confidence in speaking, becoming accustomed to an audi- 
ence, learning to feel mood and expressing it by voice tone, and 
learning to feel empathy. 


Started originally as an experiment in voice culture, Choral 
Speaking has now become an integral part. and a very important 
part, of the school curriculum, its popularity and use is spreading 
rapidly, and in the near future it should become an established sub- 
ject in all schools. 


or 
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It Happened 
in Montreal 


by A. S. FINEBERG ‘B.Sc. (Com.), ‘42) 


After being absent from one issue, we greet you — especially 
out-of-town graduates — once again with some news and views of 
our fair city. 


Montreal has undergone quite a face-lifting recently. New 
apartments, office buildings, and factories have sprung up all over 
the city, and have spread out to suburban areas. St. Catherine 
Street from Bleury to Guy boasts many new stores; and several old 
ones have new modernistic fronts — rivalling the best found in any 
other North American city, 


Montrealers have just passed through their hottest and driest 
summer in many years. The torrid weather caused a serious water 
shortage; sprinkling of lawns during daytime was forbidden, as was 
air-conditioning in business establishments, but this latter rule was 
not strictly enforced. Lawns and gardens throughout the area 
withered under the burning sun. The fairways of golf courses 
turned brown as the grass shrivelled up. 


Temperatures of 90° and over were frequent. Each week-end 
from Dominion Day to Labour Day (except the third week-end in 
August) was fair and decidely warm; city dwellers streamed out- 
of-town for their favourite summer resorts. 


One tragic result of these hot week-ends was an extremely large 
number of drownings in Montreal and the Laurentian Mountains. 


Another result was a sporadic outbreak of forest and brush 
fires in the province. One of the most serious conflagrations was 
at Terrebonne Heights, about 25 miles north-east of Montreal; 
flames threatened several times to wipe out summer communities 
in the area, but hard-working Army and civilian fire-fighters, aided 
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(1) Dr. Norris and John Kidd 


(BoA -3'7): 
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president; Olaf Meyer (B.Sc. (Com.) °40), rep- 
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Langelier (B. Com. ’48), 
r.) — Ken Campbell (B. 
Bette Kalmanasch (B.A. 
man; Charlie Nichols ( 
sident. 

(3) Charles Nichol: 
Mrs. Nichols; Mrs. Morti 


Vew Graduates 


» Windsor Hotel 
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ae com 
oduates which the As- 
s a great success this 
graduates being present. 
Ity and the Chairman and 
1 of Governors also being 
duced above show a few 
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of Governors; Maurice 
Treasurer. Front (1. to 
Se. ’48), Vice-president ; 
°40, Programme Chair- 
B.Sc. (Com:) 45), Pre- 


% (Boe, (Com.) °45); 


mer Finkelstein. 


(4) Verna Petrie; Mrs. Henri David; Mr. 
Henri David; ‘Tom Stirling (B. Com. ’49); Marcia 
Mecklenburg; Len Rosenberg (B. Com. ’49). 

(5) Mrs. D.B. Clarke; Mr. Jamieson of the 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs; Prof. Doug. 
Clarke (B.A. °37); Mr. B.W. Roberts, O.B.E., 
Chairman. of the Board of Governors. 

(6) Clare Dean (B. Com. ’49); Mrs. Dean; 
Mrs. Merritt; Clarke Merritt (B.Sc. °49); D.D.S. 
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by last-minute switches in wind direction, succeeded in preventing 
a major disaster. Closer to Montreal, fire smouldered underground 
in peat bogs near St. Hubert, occasionally flaring up, and frighten- 
ing people living nearby. 


Another large fire sprang up on Lookout Mountain near St. 
Donat, about 65 miles north of Montreal, but did not damage sum- 
mer homes in the area. As many as 50-100 forest fires were fought 
simultaneously in different parts of the province during the month 
of August. An example of the ferozity of the flames can be found 
in the fact that some large ships were forced to anchor off Quebec 
City, as the smoke prevented them docking. Finally on Sunday 
evening, August 28th, a general rain fell throughout the province, 
lasting through Monday (almost two inches fell in Montreal), and 
most of the fires were extinguished. A conservative estimate by a 
Quebee government forest experts of the forest fire bill during Aug- 
ust was $2,000,000 — not including damage to soil, which will inter- 
fere with future agricultural productivity, due to the destruction 
of essential organic matter in the soil. Most of the fires were al- 
legedly caused by careless humans. 


As far as Montreal was concerned, statistics showed that the 
fire record in 1948 was the darkest in history. There were 10,101 
fire calls during the year. ‘Ten citizens and two firemen died in 
the city itself Damage was estimated at $6,250,000. 


One of the highlights of the summer season was the First An- 
nual Montreal Music, Drama and Ballet Festival, held from July 
25th to August 11, 1949. Subscribers attended from as far away 
as New Mexico. A total of eight productions were presented during 
this time. The first event was an orchestral concert given by the 
Montreal Musicians’ Guild at the University of Montreal; admission 
was by invitation only. Jean Beaudet conducted, and Louise Roy 
and Jean-Pierre Comeau were soloists. 


The next event was a concert at the Chalet atop Mt. Royal 
presented by Les Concerts Symphoniques Desire Defauw conducted 
and the popular Canadian tenor, Raoul Jobin, thrilled the huge 
crowd. 


The Open Air Playhouse gave several successful performances 
of “Much Ado About Nothing” at Beaver Lake. The play was ar- 
ranged and directed by Malcolm Morley; ballets were by Ruth 
Sorel. Of interest to Georgians is the fact that the stage manager 
was Cecil Hornstein, of “Georgiantics’” fame. 


Les Compagnons de Saint Laurent presented the French play 
“T/Tilusion Comique” at the Chalet. 


Then came a concert at Molson Stadium by Les Disciples de 
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Massenet; with Charles Goulet as conductor and Pierrette Alarie, 
Jeanne Senecal and Leopold Simoneau as soloists. 


Molson Stadium was also the locale for the presentation of the 
opera “Tosca”, with an all-star cast headed by Rose Bampton, Raoul 
Jobin, Martial Singher, and Salvadore Bacecaloni. 


“The Soldier's Tale” was presented on the MeGill campus be- 
fore an unexpectedly large crowd. ‘This production consisted of 
two acts “spoken, played, and danced”. The music was by Stravinsky. 
and Alexander Brott conducted. On the same program, the Mont- 
real Ballet put on “Peter and the Wolf”; and a romantic ballet 
“Chopinesque”’. Choreography was by Eleanor Moore-Ashton. 


The most spectacular production was the closing event, the 
opera “Manon”. Molson Stadium was sold out for this presentation. 
Wilfrid Pelletier was the conductor, and the leading parts were sung 
by Eleanor Steber, Raoul Jobin, and Martial Singher. ‘The “Cours 
la Reine” scene was given for the first time in Canada, with dancing 
done by the Quebec Ballet, led by Lorraine Ammerman of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Ballet. 


Except for the famous performers who took leading roles in 
the operas and ballet, most of the actors, dancers, and musicians and 
stage crew were Canadians, showing the wealth of talent available 
in our own country in general, and Montreal in particular. 


While in New York for a few days this summer, we saw a base- 
ball game at Ebbets Field; the Dodger team resembled an all-star 


aggregation of Montreal Royal graduates. Catcher — Roy Cam- 
panella; pitcher — Don Newcombe; 1st base Gil Hodges; 2nd 
base — Jackie Robinson; (shortstop — Peewee Reese, the only 
non-ex-Royal on the field); 3rd base — Johnny Jorgenson; out- 
fielders — Carl Furillo, Marvin Rackley, and Duke Snyder. Even 


the coach, Clyde Sukeforth, was a Royal manager a few years back. 
Needless to say, the Dodgers won that game! 


Back in Montreal, Station C.J.A.D. recently broadcasted a 
special program supporting the Canadian Legion Polio Fund. It 
lasted from 9 p.m. till about 4 am. Night club performers appeared 


at different intervals, and all the members of the staff — including 
“Georgian” George Bishop — talked themselves hoarse while ap- 


pealing for funds from their listeners. They raised approximately 
$7,000. 


Late in August, Montrealers were informed of a rise in tram 
fares, effective Oct. 1, 1949. The new rates will be 3 tickets for 
25c; also, a single fare between 1 a.m. and 5 a.m. will be 15c. 


In closing, here is a favourite story which went the rounds of 
Montreal's golf courses this summer Two men were playing an ex- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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WITTY TALES 


Lrictly Business 


By JOSEPH COLUCCI (B.Sc. ‘49) 


If any of the neighbours are hanging around the window-sills, 
gaping a la Tom, they may see and hear, anyday soon, the children 
screaming pitifully and a pile of travelling bags, trunks and cases 


being filled by the little woman. And their worst fears — or fondest 
prophecies, I should say. knowing my neighbours — will have been 


realized. My wife will have received her travelling papers: two 
weeks pay, her unemployment insurance book brought up to date, 
her tabulation card showing union dues deducted at Circe, a care- 
fully worded, almost reticent, letter of recommendation — and then 
the door. 


The inspiration for this future behaviour on my part may be 
found in a copy of The Gazette of Montreal, dated August 31, page 
5. The column is entitled “Your Marriage” and the authors are 
Samuel G. and Esther B. Kling. The headline is a summary of the 
Managerial Revolution and the column really belongs on the first 
few pages of the Wall Street Journal. 


“Consider Mate’s Character As. You Would An Employee 
shout Sam and Esther. 


Anybody who has read “Dodsworth” will realize that Kling is 
just an alias and that headline is really Sam Dodsworth taking his 
revenge. Esther is, of course, just a false scent. 


Well, Kling or Dodsworth, ffolliott or ceolueci, we're not stand- 
ing for more nonsense. Marriage is a private enterprise and must 
be conducted with the same effigiency and initiative which has 
charaterised private enterprise in our Western democracies. 


From now on. any women intending to join our institution will 
have to go through a rigid screening system designed to separate 
the shiftless and shallow from the firm, round, and fully-packed. 

For example, say we put in an ad: 


Wife wanted. Must be experienced with good know- 
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ledge of routine and pleasant surroundings. Brains de- 
sirable but mot essential. Permanent position for the 


right girl. 


Well, as usual, some apply in person, some write. It is prefer- 
able to discourage personal applicants. It has been our experience 
that Personnel Officers are a most repacious breed and, should there 
be any merit in the applicant, they are quick to sense it and take 
the advantage. ‘Therefore, let us consider the mail only and watch 
the sereening process in action. Here is a typical reply: 


Dear Mr. COluccr: 

I wixh to make a! '4lication for the !2zosition you 
advertised in last inight’s Yealzer. I have consider- 
able ex)ereinte, habing wifed for six yeats with Mr. 
Sirgle. In addition to houaehold duries, I am an able 
typist and can act ss sercyteria. 

(signed) 


As soon as our Mersonnel Officer receives such a letter he 
disinfeets it and removes all the ink with H,S. (hey, Wrinter, thai 
should be 'ersonnel!) and forwards it to the Credit Bureau for 
classification, Nothing lower that a ‘B’ is accepted in our office. 


At first, this may seem callous, but consider the horrible finan 
cial story the Klings tell — we quote: 


We know one man, for example, who married an at- 
tractive woman on rather short acquaintance . . . She 
seemed eager to establish a happy home. 

Trusting her implicitly, Mr. J. transferred his entire 
life’s savings into a joint bank account, subject to the 
withdrawal of either. 


Enough. The Klings insult the intelligence of their readers by 
going into the painfully obvious sequence of events. Surely, our 
readers can see the value of the Credit Bureau rating, by now. As 
the Klings put it: 


If Mr. J. had been as careful about his future wife’s 
character as he normally was in engaging a new em- 
ployee, he probably never would have married this 
woman, in the first place. 


If the applicant passes the foregoing test, a personal interview 
is arranged, 
At this session she is photographed, fingerprinted and interrogated. 
She is psychoanalyzed and her 1.Q. is probed. She is given a severe 
loyalty test devised by the United Chauvinists of America and the 
Klu Klux Klan. All the information is tabulated on an IBM ma- 
chine. If the resut is satisfactory Dodsworth or Kling, ffolliatt or 
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ceolueci marries the IBM machine. From the Litthke Brown Church 
in the Sale comes the happy tingle of a comptometer as Remington 
gives the bride away and Underwood acts as best man. 

But the marriage of an applicant should not terminate the busi- 
ness-like procedure of connubial bliss. For example, a scene such 
as the following could ensue several years after the ceremony: 

Mr, Dodsworth: A-a-ah, Mrs. D. How well you look today! 


Mrs. D: Yes, sir. I’m fine,’ thank you. 

Mr. D: A-a-ah, Mrs. D. — you have been with us, how long, 
now ? 

Mrs. D: Five years, sir — pleasant years, I'd like to add. 

Mr. D: Well, well, thank you, Mrs. D. We try to keep our 
associates happy ... after all, we're just one big happy family, 


aren't we? 

Mrs iAie Yes, sir. 

Mr. D: Well. Mrs. D., I calléd for you to tell you that your 
work has been very satisfactory and in recognition of your very fine 
services I am pleased to present you with this Hudson Seal coat. 
Wear it in good health. 

Mrs. D: Oh, Mr. D.! You shouldn’t have done it! What a 
perfectly lovely coat! 

Mr. D: Nonsense, my dear, you've earned it. And now, back 
to our labours. No time to dally. 

Mrs. D: Yes, sir.. Thank you, sir. 

And you kiddies, get back to your “True Romances’ now. 


FOR SCIENCE GRADS ONLY 


“Did you hear about the politically-minded ion who heard there 
was going to be an electron?” 

“No, what happened ?” 

“He went to the poles and volted.” 


THE ADVANTAGES OF ARBITRATION 


A hunter named Sam went out with a long-range rifle, and 
came upon a huge bear. The bear was not so well armed, but he 
had claws and wit. So he asked the hunter, “What are you looking 
for?’ Said the hunter. “I want to get myself a fur coat.” ‘,Well,” 
said the bear, ‘I’m looking for my breakfast. Why not come around 
to my den and we'll talk it over?” The hunter and the bear sat 
down to work out an agreement. 

After a while the bear got up all alone. They had reached a 
compromise. The bear had his breakfast, and the hunter had on 
his fur coat. 


bo 
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PANDECT ON THE MODE 


By FERGUS CRONIN (B.A. ‘48) 


A Montreal lecturer has carved for himself a considerable 
reputation as a speaker, largely on the strength of a single address. 
Entitled, ‘The Pubs of Old England,” it makes capital of the quaint 
names given to units of that great English institution, such as “Dirty 
Dick's,” “The Star and Garter,’ “The Hole in the Wall,” “The Pig 
and Whistle,” or “The Pail and Udder.’ 


The English have long been noted for a pungent, native sense 
of humor and a colorful regional language without equal anywhere. 
And what struck many servicemen who went overseas, apart from 
the justly famous names of public houses, were English place names. 
Since no astute lecturer seems to have yet seized upon this verdant 
field as a vehicle to after-dinner notoriety, it might provide a bit of 
pleasant nostalgia to former natives or guests of Blighty to dip into 
a collection of unusual names which was made there during the war. 


A trait peculiar to English towns and villages for which they 
have been chided for centuries is that of identifying a place by a 
river or other landmark in the immediate proximity. Such names 
have given birth to a current English radio program where the action 
takes place in a fictional spot called “Much-Binding-in-the-Marsh.” 


Such places as Newcastle upon Tyne and Stratford on Avon 
are world renowned, but not so well known are: Hinton in the 
Hedges, Burnham on Crouch, Widecombe in the Moore, Hapsford 
Dunham on the Hill, Stratton under Fosse, Weston under Wetherley, 
Wooten under Edge, Bourton on the Water, Shipton under Wych- 
wood, Harrow on the Hill, Ashton under Lyne, Neweastle under 
Lyme. Stoke by Clare. Walton on the Naze, Morton in Marsh and 
Holme next the Sea. 


Another peculiarity of English place names is the frequency of 
the double title, half of which would seem to be quite sufficient. In 
this class come: Kingsbury Episcopi, Toller Pororum, Flyford Fla- 
vell, Chipping Sodbury, Wootten Wawen, Winterborne Steepleton, 
Staple Fitzpaine, Huish Champflower, Leighton Buzzard, Britwell 
Salome, Stocking Pelham, Safffron Walden, Iketshall St. Margaret, 
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Toleshunt D’Arcy, Steepe Morden, Caxton Gibbet and Shotesham 
All Saints. 


A popular song which came out last year convinced most who 
sang it there was such a place as ““Ashby-de-la~-Zouch by the Sea.” 
There is an Ashby-de-la-Zouch, but it is in the English Midlands, 
not by the sea. And it is perhaps no more foreign sounding than: 
Layer de la Haye. 'Thorpe-le-Soken, Weston-super-Mare, Stow cum 
Quy, Tilney cum Islington and The Hoo. 


But names which smack of real English devil-may-care ec- 
centricity are those like: Long Ithington, Crackleybank, Warbling- 
ton, Chittlehampton, Minchinhampton, Upper Upham, Middle Wal- 
lop, Broad Hinton, Great Badminton, Pucklechurch., Goosehill Green, 
Broughton Poggs, Cholmondeley Castle, Hockenhull Hall, Kidder- 
minster, Amblecote, Uffington, Ightfield, Pinchbeck. Gedney Drove 
End, Castle Rising Cockley Cley, Ashwellthorpe, Godmanchester, 
Dry Drayton, Friday Bridge, Bishop’s Stortford, Copdock, Graves- 
end, Latchingdon and Snoreham, (one town), Wormley, Letchworth, 
Doddiscombsleigh and Billericay. 


It will be noted that a great many English cities, towns, villages 
and hamlets have names ending with -wold, -ham, -thorpe, -borough, 
-bury, -by, -hoe, -ton, -worth, -chester, -ford, -bridge, -combe and 
-ing. In the last category come some of the strangest: Brading, 
Reading, Goring, Gissing, Gipping, Mucking, Matching, Cooling, 
Barking, Nazeing. 


Many names in the same locality bear a high similarity, For 
example, near the town of Dorchester in the south of England is a 
river called the Piddle. Nearby are: Puddletown, Tolpuddle, Aff- 
puddle, Piddlelinton and Piddletrenthide. We also find: Little 
Snoring and Great Snoring, High Hatton and Cold Hatton, Ogbourne 
St. George and Ogbourne St. Andrew, Little Budworth and Great 
Budworth (in this case the little one is larger than the great one), 
Chew Magna and Chew Stoke, West Quantoxhead and East Quan- 
toxhead, High Easter and Good Easter, Outwell and Upwell. Near 
The Wash can be found: Long Sutton, Sutton Bridge, Sutton St. 
James, Sutton St. Edmund and Lutton. And not far from the town 
of Upper Slaughter is one called Bleedington. 


Lewis Carroll, who wrote obscurely that “the mome raths out- 
grabe,” might be pleased to know there is a place in England called 
Greeb Point. And Ross Locktridge Jr., who wrote a best-seller last 
year on a mythical place called Raintree County, might have been 
inspired by an Engish village, situated exactly at latitude 51538 
North and longtitude 0033 East, which boasts the name Braintree. 


As in every country, a good many of English localities are des- 
criptive of the neighborhood, or at least, we presume they are. 


we 
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Many an American and Canadian was disappointed during the war 
when, starved for his traditional breakfast food, he discovered that 
the town of Henham was not named for its abundance of bacon and 


eggs. 


But perhaps when the name was chosen, it was, just as the 
following were also probably so-called for a reason: Woolpit, Crow- 
field. Grain, Shortlanesend, ‘'wenty Foot River, Forty Feet Bridge, 
Rateombe, Windrush, Ham, High Ham (named no doubt during a 
period of inflation),Ramham, Sandy Lane, Potters Bar, Dungeness, 
Broadstairs, Prickwillow, Salt Works, Bugle, Stone, Wrenbury, Ash, 
Cold Ash, Four Ashes, Catshill, Nestlebed, High Ereall, Raby 
(across the Mersey from Liverpool), Sheepy, Sheepwash, Cold Ash- 
ton, Badger, Lizard, Cowbit. 


But if it is granted that these were all named after a peculiarity 
of the district, we hesitate to draw a similar conclusion in the case 
of: Elmer’s End, Wormegay, Warboys, Swineshead, Knutsford, 
Bugbrooke, Wroughton (how would a native pronounce that?), 
Coutes, (also that one?), Evershot, Knosall, Sleap, Black Head. 
Downhead, Mousehole, Foxhole and Publow. 


And what would you do with these: High Legh, Dunkewell, 
Eye, Assington, Diss, Goldhanger, Noke, Catfoss, Toseland, Stody, 
Over, Mere, Marh, Mow Cop, Nuneaton, Lullington, Fivehead, Com- 
berbach, Barnacle, Inkpen, Broadwoodwidger, Buckfastleigh, Ug- 
borough, Harrowbeer, Fowey, Lostwithiel, Shinfield, Hook, Wool- 
fardiaworthy, Tidmarsh, Broom and Barnham Broom. And Ad- 
baston certainly sounds like a cuss word. 


During the First World War many German-sounding names 
were changed in various Allied countries to ones considered more 
patriotic, but in England today, after surviving two such wars, are 
still to be found the towns of Fitz and Germansweek. 


Reminiscent of what Ogden Nash claimed to be the shortest 
poem in the world (Title: The Flea; Context: Adam had ’em) are 
the towns of Bishops Itchington, Much Hadham and Itchen Abbas. 
And perhaps a bit of advice a nearby town to the last is called 'That- 
cham. 


Ask any proud Englishman, with the traditional good-natured 
rivalry towards natives of the country to the north, how there erept 
into his countryside towns he names of Lach Dennis and Algarkirk. 
Equally un-English sounding are: Westonzoyland, Weal Mona- 
chorum, Petrockstow, Tong, and the rivers Yeo, Usk, Lugg, Taw. 
Exe and Ouse. 


And the town savants who chose the names for Wookey and 
Wykey must have been sailors impressed by a trip to Hawaii. 
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“and this one I took with my Baby Brownie. It’s a little dark, but that’s my 
on the look-out at midnight. The moon has come out remarkably 


” 


wife’s sister-in-law 
well. I think it would make an ideal cover for next month... 


Not Lucky Either Way 


One member of the Alumni recently approached another. 
“We're having a raffle for a poor widow,” he said, “will you buy 
a ticket?” 

“Nope,” the other replied, “my wife wouldn’t let me keep her 


if I won.” 


x 
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That Brotherhood May Prevail 


by LILLIAN OVERLAND (B.Sc., ‘48) 


Man has come a long way since the days of the Stone Age; or 
at least so he thinks. He looks at his towering sky-serapers and 
numerous scientific gadgets and complaently says: 


“Tam higher than the beasts of the jungle; I am civilized”’. 

A little investigation, however, beyond these camouflages of 
“civilization” soon reveals the uglier but nevertheless existing pro- 
ducts of man’s achievements, namely an abundance of greed, pre- 


judice, conflict, and modern warfare — Different from that of un- 
civilized man? — Yes! But only imsofar as they are more com- 


plicated and perfected. 


May it then be said that man is truly ‘civilized’? Is it merely 
a dream that men may live side by side in peace and harmony? 


I found the answer to the latter question in a building in New 
York City, which might well be called a “proof of the pudding’. 
For in this building there may be found a cross section of peoples 
from all over the world who, not only live together, but like it. These 
peope are students and the haven, where they demonstrate to one 
and all that it is possible for different kinds of people to live in 
peace. is International House. 


Built in 1924 by John D. Rockfeller Jr., International House was 
founded for the purpose of promoting international understanding 
and geod will among students of all nations and racial backgrounds 
by giving them an opportunity to live and work together in a friend- 
ly and constructive atmosphere. Each year over 500 residents, both 
men and women, together with several hundred non-resident mem- 
bers participate in the social, cultural, and educational programs of 
the House. The success of this experiment in New York was so 
marked that it led to the opening of similar residences in Berkley. 
Chicago, and Paris, thus proving to the world that on a small scale 
at least international harmony is possible. And since from little 
acorns all big oaks must grow, similarly is it hopeful that universal 
harmony among men may someday be achieved. 


Visitors to International House cannot fail but be favourably 
impressed by it; this applies in particular to any Georgian who will 
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usually find a very close resemblance bes‘ween it and his Alma Mater. 
Wherein lies this resemblance? Surely it is not in the large spacious 
building facing the beautiful Hudson River, as compared with the 
cramped quarters of Sir George; nor in the beautiful gardens sur- 
rounding the House, as compared with Sir George's college corridor 
“campus”; not even in the little basement soda fountain so like our 
trough, where students gather to have a friendly argument over 
their coffee. No not in any one material aspect so much as in the 
atmosphere of friendliness and understanding which surrounds it 
and which is its foundation. It is this spirit, similar to that on which 
Sir George prides itself, that makes a comparison possible between 
these two places so far apart and so different physically. 


Students are admitted to International House only on being 
able to supply proof of their good will, hence despite the chaotic 
state of political affairs in the world without, within there exists 
a state of harmony which is the only road to true progress and real 
civilization. It is indeed gratifying, after reading of the many exist- 
ing conflicts and wars to see a group of students of every possible 
racial background, colour, and creed, calmly discussing a polit- 
ical problem, listening to a lecture, or relaxing at an informal party. 


As long as there exists in this troubled world even a few places 
such as International House and our own Sir George, it is hopeful 
that from such nuclei there may be sufficient expansion that man 
may someday look at his sky scraper and feel true pride in his 
civilization, For when this state arrives there will have been added 
greater meaning to the words boldly engraved over the entrance to 
International House and incorporated into the spirit of Sir George: 
“THAT BROTHERHOOD MAY PREVAIL” 


IT HAPPENED IN MONTREAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


citing game, and one of them was imbibing considerably en route. 
The match was all even at the 18th, and the imbiber had a chance 
to win the match if he could sink a long putt. Just as he was lining 
up his shot, a dog came along, and stood right between the golfer 
and the pin. Undeterred, he took careful aim, and putted. The 
ball went straight through the dog’s legs, and plunked into the cup. 
His opponents and the spectators praised him for his wonderful shot 
in spite of the obstacle. His comment was: “Don’t tell me that that 
was a REAL dog!” 
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You will notice in persuing the personals in this issue that there 
are far fewer than formerly. This decrease is not intentional, but 
is due to our able Personals Editor, Phoebe Prowse (B.A. 42), being 
forced to resign from the position; Phoebe knew almost everyone, 
and we despair of ever finding another grad with her amazing ability 
of digging up these little items, and we are therefore appealing for 
your help. 

There are now nearly 900 Georgian graduates, a number so 
large that we cannot remember even a small portion of their names 
when reading the social and personal pages of the daily papers, nor 
do we have the time to telephone seores of peope in an attempt to 
dig up the odd tit-bit of news. Our only recourse then, and the only 
manner in which these personals may be continued, is for each and 
every grad to fill out the form below and send it in immediately 
upon learning of any item which might be of interest. If you are 
being engaged, married, have had an addition to the family, or have 
undergone an interesting operation, had an interesting trip or what- 
have-you that might be of interest to your fellow grads and former 
classmates, write it down, and send it in. 

Please send in the form even though you feel that we may al- 
ready have the information, it is better to let us know twice than 
not at all. : 


Address 


Names of (Fiancee) (New baby) (Wife) 


Have you a photo (2 x 3 inch, or larger, glossy print) to illustrate the above? 


If so are you enclosing it for publication? ......... Photographs should ‘be packed in stiff 
cardboard, and clearly marked, 


NOTE :- We cannot undertake to publish all photographs which are sent in, but if they 
are sufficiently clear we will do our best. 
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FACULTY 


ERNEST STABLER, assist- 
ant dean of the College, has 
been awarded a scholarship by 
Harvard University. He has 
been granted leave of absence 
from Sir George, and will study 
for his Doctorate in Education 
during the coming session. 


1937 
CLINTON H: DAVIS (B. Se. 


°37) has been appointed Divi- 
sion Equipment Engineer for the 
Quebec division of the Bell Tel- 
ephone Co. 


1940 


DOUGLAS BULLOCK (B. 
Sc. ’40). In a letter received 
from Doug some time ago he 
states that he would be very 
pleased to see any grads who 
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are passing through Port Hope. 
Doug was married some time 
ago, and recently adopted a 
boy of 16 months, Douglas Mac-~ 
Arthur Bullock. 


NORMAN ROGERS (B. Sec. 
40) has completed the required 
courses for the interim first 
class high school certificate at 
the MeGill University Depart- 
ment of Eduation. He was 
awarded jointly with George 
Edward Flower, M.A.. the Eth- 
el Walkem Joseph prize in edu- 
cation, donated by the Imperial 
Order of the Daughters of the 
Empire, Wolfe and Montealm 
Chapter. 


1941 

JEANNETTE GEYMONAT 
(B.A, ’41) has been appointed 
lady principal of the John Jen- 
kins School, Montreal East. 

GERALD M. MAHONEY 
(B. Se. °41) who received his 
Ph.D. in psychology at McGill 
last year has now been appoint- 
ed study director in the Survey 
Research Centre of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Gerry plans on 
continuing specialized studies 
in the States in the field of In-. 
dustrial Relations, particularly 
of those. factors which lead to 
labour - management friction. 
Gerry (The Emperor) Maho- 
ney was one of the leading 
lights at Sir George during his 
stay here. 


1942 


REV. DOUGLAS A. GREG- 
ORY (B.A. °42) has been ap- 
pointed Curate of St. James 
Church, Saskatoon, Sask. 
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ANN MUNN (B. Se. “42) re- 
ceived the interim first class 
high school certificate from the 
McGill University Department 
of Edueation last June and_ is 
now at Montreal High School. 


ALEC P. STEWART (B. Sc. 
(Com.) °42) was recently ap- 
pointed Principal of Rushbrooke 
School. 

1943 

GEORGE N. BARKER (B. 
A. °43) is presently employed 
as Welfare Statastician in the 
Health and Welfare Division of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics at Ottawa. 


WILLIAM (BILL) HAMIL- 
TON (B.Se. (Com.) *43) has re- 
cently been made manager of 
the Advertising and Sales Ex- 
ecutive Club (of Montreal). 


MATTHEW RAM (B.A. ’43) 
is presently working with the 
Jewish Immigration Aid Soci- 
ety, and is planning on taking 
courses on Community Or- 
ganization at the School of 
Social Service Administration 
of the University of Chicago. 


: 1944 
PERCY BLACK (RB. Se. ’44) 


received a research fellowship 
from the University of Chicago 
to further his research on ‘‘at- 
titudes’’. He has also been ap- 
pointed to serve as Secretary 
of the committee on Education, 
Training and Research in Race 
Relations: In addition to being 
a graduate from Sir George, he 
has also obtained an MSc from 
McGill and a A.M. from Har- 


vard. During the last session 
he lectured at the University of 
Kentucky in the Department of 
Sociology. 


HARRY GARFINKLE (B.A. 
“44) is now studying at Teach- 
er’s College for his Ph. D. in 
the field of Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. Harry completed his 
M. A. at Teacher’s in 1947, 
spent a year travelling in Eur- 
ope and the Near East, and is 
now back at his studies. 


BERNARD HYMOVITCH 
(B. Se. ’44) who received his 
PhD Degree in Psychology at 
McGill last May has now been 
named Research Director in 
the Centre for Group Dynamies 
at the University of Michigan. 
He will begin his work in Sep- 
tember. 


1946 
MALCOLM BARCLAY (B. 
Se. '46) has recently finished a 
term at Bishop’s University 
Summer School where he is 
working for his M.A. in Edu- 
cation. 


BRUCE FRASER CAMP- 
BELL (B. A. 746), who has 
made quite a name for himself 
in the teaching profession, has 
been appointed principal of Gil- 
son School of the Montreal 
Protestant School Board. 


RALPH L. PELLEY (B. Se. 
46) who recently obtained his 
Master’s Degree in chemistry 
from U.N.B. is now at Ohio 
State University where he is 
working for a doctorate. 
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CHARLES H. YATES (B. 
Se. 46) has obtained leave of 
absence from the Research Lab. 
of the Charles E. Frosst Co. 
Ltd., to attend McGill with a 
view to obtaining his PhD in 
Bio-chemistry. 

1947 

CHARLES ALEX FORREST 
(B. Se. 47) has recently moved 
to Miami, Florida, where he is 
representing Sandroy Pharma- 
ceuticals as a Professional Rep- 
resentative. 

1948 

MYER M. GUTWILLIG (B. 
A. °48) is now publishing The 
Canadian Trader, a new nation- 
al weekly newspaper serving the 
steel and metal markets. 

FREDERICK GRIMES PED- 
DLE (B. Se. ’48) was granted 
the interim first elass high 
school certificate from the Me- 
Gill University Department of 
Education in June. 1949. 

1949 

ALEXANDER K. BARTO- 
SHUK (B. Se. 49) is now at 
McGill where he is taking post- 
graduate work in psychology. 

CLAYTON H. CAMERON 
(B.A. °49) recently took over 
the position of Secretary at the 
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Community ‘Y’, Owen Sound, 
Ontario. 

JOHN GORDON CLARKE 
(B.A. °49) recently was ap- 
pointed to the position of Pro- 
gramme Secretary in the West- 
mount Branch of the ‘Y’. 

RONALD S, CLARKE (B. 
Se. 49) has enrolled at MeGill 
where he will follow post-grad- 
uate studies in psychology. 

JOHN L. HARRISON (B.A. 
"49) recently won a scholarship 
at MeGill where he will be tak- 
ing up graduate work in Eng- 
lish. 

MEYER KATZ (B.A.:'49) is 
now attending the University of 
Montreal, and is doing  post- 
graduate work in psychology. 

DAVID D.. SMITH (B.A. 
49) is now doing post-graduate 
work in psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

THOMAS P. STERLING (B. 
Com. °49) is in St. Hycianthe 
Military Hospital suffering from 
an illness brought on by his ex- 
periences as a prisoner of war 
in Occupied France. Best wish- 
es for a speedy recovery go out 
to Tom, who is one of the most 
widely known members of the 
class of °49. 


BIRTHS 


ARSENEAULT 


As we go to press the birth of a daughter 


is announced by Mr. and Mrs. Raoul Arsenault. Born September 6, 


1949 in Montreal. 


CAMPBELL 


(Raoul Arseneault, B.Se. “48 ) 


At the Catherine Booth Hospital, September 


13, 1949, Montreal, to Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth D. Campell, a son, 
Wayne James, brother to Kenny and Gail. 
(Kenneth D. Campbell, B. Com., 48) 
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DEVERTEUIIL—To Dr. and Mrs. Roger DeVerteuil, at the 
Catherine Booth Hospital, on June 25, 1949, a daughter. 
(Alice McLean, B.Sc. ’47) 
GUTER—Born to Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Guter on April 21, 
1949 a son, Murray. 
(Vida Morris, B.A. ’47) 
INNES—To Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Innes at the Western Hospital 
on August 18, 1949, a son. 


(W. D. Innes, B.Se. (Com.) °42) 
JONAS—To Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Jonas on July 25, 1949, at the 
Catherine Booth Hospital, a daughter. 
(Kileen Martin, B.A. °43) 
(Ribton Jonas, B.A. °43) 
MARCUS—To Mr. and Mrs. David Marcus, at the Royal Vie- 
toria Hospital, on June 24, 1949, a daughter, sister to Gary. 
(Esther Dworkin, B.Sc. °47) 
ZWEIG—To Mr. and Mrs. Irving Zweig, at Beth Israel Hos- 
pital. New York, on August 14, 1949, a son. 
(Irving Zweig, B. Se. ’42) 


ENGAGEMENTS 


MARSHALL - BARK—The engagement has been announced 
of Miss Charlotte Annabelle Marshall to Mr. Robert Edward Bark. 
(Robert Bark, B.Se. ‘49) 
MANSON - NESS—The engagement is announced of Miss 
Mary Georgia Manson to Mr. Roy Campbell Ness, the wedding to 
take place in September. 
(Roy Ness, B.A. 749) 


MARRIAGES 


HORSEY-ANDERSON — The marriage of Dorothy Joan Hor- 
sey, eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest H. Horsey of Notre 
Dame de Grace and of Mr. Donald Arthur Anderson, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. James F. Anderson of Middle Sackville. N. B., took place in 
Hampstead on July 16, 1949 at St. Matthew’s Ohuech, 

. (Dorothy Horsey, B.A., 48) 
WHITE-BREEZE,. — The marriage of Dorothy Bien and 
John White took place in Westmount, Que., at the church of the 
Advent, on Saturday, June 9, 1949, 
(John White, B. Se., ’4 
IBVAL, 47) 

JOHNSTON-FICHAUD — The marriage of Geenudolne B. 
Johnston and Guy William Fichaud took place at the Church of the 
Ascension on June 25, 1949. 

(Gwendoline Johnston, B.A.. °49) 
(Guy Fichaud, B. Com. 749) 
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LATSKY-GERSON — The marriage of Dorothy Latsky and 
Saul Gerson took place in Montreal on June 16, 1949. 
(Saul Gerson, B. Sc., “46 ) 
CHRIST-LANGELIER — The marriage of Jacqueline Christ 
and Maurice Langelier took place in St. Donat, Quebec, on August 
8, 1949. 
(Maurice Langelier, B. Com., "48 ) 
VORIAS-LAPHKAS — ‘Lhe marriage of Yvone Vorias and 
Van Laphkas took place in the Greek Orthodox Church of the Holy 
Trinity in July, 1949. 
(Van Laphkas, B.Sc. (Com.) “43 ) 
ROBE-LEDUC — The marriage of Miss Alvira Robe of Buffalo, 
N. Y.. and of Adrien Ledue took plaice in Buffalo on Sept. 3, 1949. 
(Adrien Leduc, B.Se., °47) 
ELLIOT-PONMAN — The marriage of Shirley Janet Mary 
Elliot of North ‘Tarrytown, N.Y. to William Ernest Ponman took 
place at Christ Church, ‘Tarrytown, N.Y., on July 30, 1949. 
(Shirley Elliot, B, Se., '+6) 
MORLEY-SMITH — The marriage of Gloria Eunice Morley, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. L. S. Morley of Notre Dame de Grace, 
and Kenneth Martin Smith. elder son of Mr. and Mrs. Harold M. 
Smith, took place in Montreal on June 11, 1949 at St. Columba 
Church. 
(Ken Smith, B. Com., ‘+9) 
KENT-VAILLANCOURT — The marriage of Andree Kent, 
daughter of Mr. Phillip Kent, and of Raymond Vaillancourt, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Vaillancourt, took place in the Chapel of Belle- 
vue Church, Bellevue, Quebec, on Saturday, May 28, 1949. 
(Raymond Vaillancourt, B. Se. (Com.), 744) 
CLIFF-VINING — The marriage of Nancy Joan Cliff, daughter 
of Mr. E. Howard Cliff, K.C. of Montreal, and Roy Howard Vining, 
twin som of the late Dr. A. M. Vining and of Mrs. Vining of St. 
Lambert, took place in Montreal on June 24, 1949 at St. Andrews 
United Church. 
(Roy Vining. B. Sc., 48) 
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SYMPATHY 


The Members of the Association of Alumni extend their 
deep sympathy to Gordon Galbraith on the death of his father, 
Norman Galbraith, on June 23, 1949 at Montreal. 


The members of the Association of Alumni extend their 
sympathy te Lillian Overland and family on the death of her 
father, Mr. Joseph S. Overland, on March 20, 1949. 


_———==—_ 


The 
Annual General Meeting 


will be held 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1949 


SALON ‘A’ MOUNT ROYAL HOTEL 


at 8.30 P. M. 


